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better than would one of the colossal paintings from the rotunda of the 
national capitol with the living room of the average American home. 
The author has sacrificed his volume for a postscript, and the postscript 
has been made the most important part of the work. 

Even to the earlier portion of the work, which does conform in the 
main to the general editorial scheme, but moderate commendation can 
be given. What shall be said of the sense of proportion displayed in 
allotting but nine out of the 265 pages in the narrative to the crossing 
of the plains? Or why should a chapter twice as long be devoted to 
the general history of Mormonism, the only conceivable bearing of which 
for the subject of the volume proceeds from the relatively insignificant 
fact that the gold seekers who crossed the plains usually dickered and 
sometimes quarreled with the Mormons while passing through their 
settlements in the vicinity of Great Salt lake? With certain reservations 
we welcome the new fashion in historical writing which the appearance 
of these volumes portends. But better expositions of it than the present 
work of Mr .White must be produced if the fashion is to persist. 

M. M. Quaife 

Teton Sioux music. By Frances Densmore. [Smithsonian institution, 
Bureau of American ethnology, bulletin 61] (Washington: Govern- 
ment printing office, 1918. 561 p.) 

In this volume there has been made a very substantial addition to the 
results already obtained from similar studies carried on for many years 
among the Indian tribes of the United States. Miss Densmore seems 
to have been even more successful with this tribe than she was among 
the Chippewa, where she did her initial work. Indian music has been 
for a long time a comparatively unworked field, as the musical training 
requisite for accurate study of the subject was not included in the 
scientific attainments possessed by the scholars who have done most of 
the ethnological research among our native tribes. Only recently there 
has been found opportunity for the same careful study of this branch 
of the subject that has been given to the others that have appeared in 
years past in the reports of the Bureau of ethnology. 

The present work deals with the music of the Teton Sioux and con- 
tains the tabulated analysis of six hundred songs, including those of 
the Chippewa already used. (See bulletins 45 and 53 of the Bureau of 
American ethnology.) The typical songs of these two tribes can ther&- 
fore be compared in detail from the tables and other data supplied in 
this study. 

The musical compositions of the Teton Sioux are arranged into two 
groups, the older songs and those composed within the last fifty years. 
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Forty singers were used and 240 songs were recorded by the phonograph. 

The songs recorded cover a wide range of subjects and illustrate very 
well the culture of the tribe. First in importance stand the songs con- 
nected with the important tribal ceremonies. The oldest of these cele- 
brates the coming to the Dakota Indians of the first of the buffalo herds. 
They were at this time a poor and obscure tribe living on the Atlantic 
seaboard. By means of the ritual and songs connected with this ancient 
ceremony, taught them by the sacred white buffalo maiden, the first 
stragglers from a great buffalo herd reached their village. The tribe 
migrated in search of these animals, using the trails left by the buffalo. 
After many wanderings they finally reached the great plains west of 
the Mississippi. Their descendants later occupied this region, absorbing 
or driving out most of the original occupants. This is fairly typical 
of the ceremonial songs that number over fifty, principally having to 
do with the sun dance, the characteristic ceremony of the great plains. 
Songs having to do with the ritual of secret societies stand next in 
number and importance, some thirty in number. A long list of war 
songs has been recorded, and many typical songs of the chase. A very 
important group of songs are those composed and sung in honor of some 
individual. These include many of the later compositions though some 
are very old and have served to commemorate many individual heroes 
whose names have succeeded each other as the older hero is forgotten 
and a later candidate for honors displaces him in popular recognition. 
In a lesser group are included songs connected with the playing of 
games, children's songs and love songs. Altogether the record is thor- 
oughly characteristic of the region and expresses very completely the 
predominant interests of this tribe of the Dakota Indians. 

Accompanying the musical record, the notation and interpretation 
of the songs are given in considerable detail, the story of each important 
song, a description of the ritual or ceremony belonging to it, and photo- 
graphs of the performers and the instruments used in the ceremony. 
The writer has omitted no essential detail in her research that might 
make her study a more accurate piece of Indian life. This bulletin is 
scon to be followed by one containing her latest report on Indian music, 
a study of the music of the Mandan and Hidatsa. 

0. G. Libby 

In the Alaskan wilderness. By George Byron Gordon, Sc.D., F.R.G.S. 

(Philadelphia: John C. Winston company, 1917. 247 p. $3.50 net) 

The book before us, which, according to the author, makes no claim 

to be other than an accurate record of personal adventure and individual 



